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INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 


Strategies for Teaching 
the Hebrew Scriptures 


The Series: A Variety of Uses 


This manual is one of eight books in the series 
Strategies for Teaching the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which offers activities for high school students 
on the following topics: 

. Abraham 

. The Law of Moses 

. Joshua 

. The Judges 

. Saul, David, and Solomon 

. Jeremiah 

. The Exile in Babylon 

. The Wisdom Books (Proverbs and Job) 

Each book describes one or two compre- 
hensive, in-depth activities that are intended to 
challenge young people and bring them into 
contact with the lives and concerns of the an- 
cient Israelite communities in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures received their inspiration. The activi- 
ties are freestanding; that is, they do not depend 
on your students' having done any of the other 
activities in the series. Naturally, a familiarity 
with one topic’s activities will enhance under- 
standing of the others. 


ONNDNPWNR 


The series can be used in a number of ways: 

e Taken as a whole, it could comprise the back- 
bone of a course on the Hebrew Scriptures. 

e It can supplement a textbook or lectures on 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

e Parts of the series could be used for a one-day 
workshop or a retreat program. 

e With some advance preparation, a substitute 
teacher could use an activity to help make 
substitute sessions rewarding and stimulating. 

e The activities can serve as models that can 
help teachers learn how to create their own 
classroom learning activities. 


High School Students 
and the Hebrew Scriptures: 
A Challenging Combination 


Teaching the Scriptures—particularly the Hebrew 
Scriptures—to high school students can be espe- 
cially challenging for at least two reasons. 


Nothing in common? Many young peo- 
ple—who probably have been exposed to the 
stories of Adam and Eve, Noah’s ark, Moses’ part- 
ing of the Red Sea, and the miraculous fall of 
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Jericho’s walls—may believe that the Scriptures 
have little to do with their own experience, life- 
style, and approach to life. Typically, they find it 
hard to identify with what happens in the scrip- 
tural stories, which often show God’s intentions 
communicated simply and directly through mir- 
acles, divine commands, and angelic messen- 
gers. Contemporary young people know that for 
them, life is a complex and confusing business of 
balancing impulses, peer pressures, and adult de- 
mands. The life of their ancient religious fore- 
bears may seem to them incredibly simple and 
unrealistic by comparison. 

Young people are not likely to take the He- 
brew Scriptures seriously if they feel that a great 
divide separates the world in which God’s activi- 
ty was once obvious from their own fast-chang- 
ing, sometimes bewildering world. Sensing that 
in “real life” we play by different rules, they 
might casually dismiss the thousands of years of 
revelation and insight accumulated in the scrip- 
tural tradition. 


Between childhood and maturity: As ado- 
lescents, our students are midway between child- 
hood and adulthood. Growing physically in 
spurts and bursting organically into new intellec- 
tual powers, they try on adult capabilities like 
large, loose-fitting overcoats. They debate with 
adults; they earn money; they drive cars; they fall 
in love. They wonder what their new and more 
autonomous self will be like when fully devel- 
oped. Will they be accepted? even admired? The 
pendulum of their identity swings back and 
forth between assertiveness and need for approv- 
al, between self-reliance and childlike depen- 
dence. 

In the midst of this often turbulent inner 
conflict and self-absorption, our students are 
asked to consider something that is beyond both 
the childhood self that they have not yet relin- 
quished and the adult self that they have not 
yet become—something that transcends self al- 
together. They are asked to believe in God. 

If students see the Bible—which we say re- 
veals God to us—as a storybook filled with won- 
drous tales, it may become part of the blanket 
of childhood credulousness that they are trying 
to throw off. The young people are thus put in 
the position of having to choose between faith 
and intelligence. Faced with this dilemma, some 
young people just avoid the issue entirely until 
much later in life when the basic questions of 
their own identity have been settled—and some 
never get back to the issue at all. 


To help our students overcome both their 
alienation from the Scriptures and their fear 
of the message of transcendence, we can show 
them how the Hebrew Scriptures relate to them: 
e how the Scriptures can be part of their adoles- 

cent experience of struggling to find their own 
path through the complex, often confusing 
world they inhabit 
e how the Scriptures address their needs 
e how the Scriptures speak to their own spiritual 
conditions 
If scriptural study can validate students’ new- 
found powers and give them confidence in 
themselves, such study can then ask them to 
believe in something beyond themselves. 

The series Strategies for Teaching the Hebrew 
Scriptures aims for just such an approach to 
scriptural study for young people. The activities 
included under the eight topics in the series 
demonstrate for our students the credibility of 


_the Hebrew Scriptures and unfold for them the 


possibility of an intelligent faith. The Scriptures, 
after all, have come to grips with ordinary hu- 
man nature and have taken into account both 
the limitations and the potentialities of daily life 
in any age. An assertion implicit in the Scriptures 
is that the divinity that transcends human histo- 
ry also sparkles immanently within it. 


The Hebrew Scriptures: 
A Distillation 
of Historical Experiences 


How do the activities in this series accomplish 
their goal of unfolding for the students the possi- 
bility of an intelligent, relevant faith that is root- 
ed in the Scriptures? 

Most significantly, the activities take an ap- 
proach to the Scriptures that respects the histori- 
cal process of their development. This approach, 
grounded in modern historical-critical scholar- 
ship, is based on the assumption that God was 
revealed not simply through direct propositions 
handed down to humanity and recorded as the 
words of the Scriptures but more so through 
events played out in all of the ambiguity of par- 
ticular historical circumstances. In other words, 
revelation happened in the very human, muddy, 
complex process of events through which a no- 
madic people became united and faithful to the 
One God. The dynamics that we recognize in hu- 
man affairs today whether interpersonal, cross- 
cultural, political, or national—were also at work 
in this people’s process of becoming, and in that 
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process the Israelites gradually came to see the 
hand of God. In many cases, it took centuries for 
scriptural communities down through genera- 
tions to retrospectively discern the role that God 
had played in their decisive historical moments 
and for the meanings they discovered to take 
written form in the Scriptures. 
In reviewing the long process of the emer- 
gence of monotheism among the Israelite peo- 
ple, it is possible to distinguish several phases 
through which a given significant historical ex- 
perience could have passed, on its way to taking 
final written form as a text that we recognize to- 
day in the Hebrew Scriptures: 
1. In the first phase, a decisive historical mo- 
ment affects the Israelites’ condition as a peo- 
ple. For instance: 
e¢ A nomadic tribe discovers a vast new land 
in which to grow and flourish (Abraham’s 
call to Canaan). 

e A group of enslaved tribes become liberated 
(the Exodus). 

¢ Several isolated tribes form an alliance 
(Joshua’s covenant at Shechem). 

e The tribal federation becomes a nation (the 
establishment of David’s monarchy). 

In each of these instances, the people become 

more than they had been before. 

2. Ina second phase, a historical moment some 
time later than the first, the people grasp the 
significance and meaning of the original his- 
torical moment. These times—occasions of 
commemorating, celebrating, and storytell- 
ing—are experiences of unity. The people be- 
come aware of having been blessed and aided 
by something or Someone beyond their hu- 
man capabilities. These are perceptions of the 
transcendent. 

3. During a third phase, the oral traditions about 
the historical event and the animating spirit 
of the celebrations commemorating it are dis- 
tilled into scriptural texts that describe the 
original experience. 

4. In many cases, decades or usually centuries 
later—whenever the flow of history brings 
the people to a new event that is in the same 
spirit as the one already chronicled in a scrip- 
tural text—the storyteller or writer revamps 
the scriptural story to suit the nation’s new 
spiritual crisis. 

For instance, because many parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were collected, rewritten, 


and even written down for the first time 
during the Babylonian exile (587-537 B.c.z.), 
the pivotal exile experience provides the lens 
through which much of the people’s earlier 
history is interpreted. 

Through this complex developmental pro- 
cess, the scriptural texts developed layers of 
meaning, and the scriptural tradition continued 
to serve as a scaffolding or brace to support the 
spirit of the people. Like a trellis, the Scriptural 
tradition enabled the vine to grow on and on. 


The Activities: 
A Process of Discovery 


The activities in this series aim at bringing the 
students back in time to ancient Israel in order 
to have them discover and even enter into the 
process by which the Scriptures came into being. 

These activities are experiential in the sense that 

they enable the students to appreciate, through 

classroom experience, something of what moved 
and inspired the people of scriptural times. 
Theologically, the intention of these activi- 
ties is to influence the students toward a shift of 
expectations. Instead of seeing in the Bible only 
a God who intervenes from outside of humanity, 
the students may begin to look for God within 
the history of their own spiritual development, 
as did the scriptural Hebrew communities. They 
may discover God present in the issues and con- 
cerns of their own adolescent life, just as the an- 
cient Israelites found God in the crises and 
decisive moments of their development as a peo- 
ple, even within their flawed and weak mo- 
ments. Rather than approaching the Bible as an 
object that is sacred but outside them, the stu- 
dents may come to understand it as the intimate 
record of a people’s faith journey that is not un- 
like their own struggle to grow into adulthood. 
You may notice several features of these ac- 
tivities that make them apt tools for discovery: 

e Students: The activities are student-centered; 
that is, the principal players are the students, 
not the teacher. Because the activities focus on 
small-group tasks, the students themselves as- 
sume responsibility for their own learning, 
with the teacher acting as a guide or facilitator. 
Together, the teacher and the students become 
sharers in an intellectual adventure. 

e Handouts: The activities rely on handouts, 
which give the students the information and 
directions they will need in order to carry out 
the tasks assigned to them. 
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e Strengths in the group: The students quickly 
learn that they need to mobilize their group’s 
resources to accomplish the tasks, capitalizing 
on the strengths in the group: one may be a 
better reader; another, a problem-solver; one 
may have a dramatic flair that is called for 
by the task; one may be a leader who gets the 
other members moving and keeps them on 
track; another, a synthesizer who can combine 
the best ideas in the group and build consen- 
sus around them. The strengths and capabili- 
ties that come to light in the small-group work 
can amaze even teachers who think they know 
their students well. 

e Challenges: The tasks assigned are challenging; 
the students will know that they are not be- 
ing given “busy work.” They have a specific 
amount of time in which to finish their task, 
so there is a certain sense of urgency, a charged 
atmosphere, as the students’ energies flow to- 
ward the finish line. 

e A dawning process: The “point” of a given 
activity is usually not disclosed to the stu- 
dents at the outset. It is something that dawns 
on them gradually as they work their way 
through the tasks and the wrap-up at the end. 
In fact, the dawning process may go on long 
after a session or even after the course has end- 
ed, as the students find echoes of their class- 
room experiences in their everyday life. 


Using This Manual 


Elements of the Activities 


The activities contain these elements: 


1. Question: The question gives you, the 
teacher, a quick idea of the issue addressed by the 
activity. It is not necessary to read this to the stu- 
dents at the outset because in some cases the 
question implies the point of the activity. You 
will want the students to discover this point lat- 
er, as they work through the activity. 


2. Goal: The goal describes an outcome 
that you will look for in the students. Again, do 
not read them the goal at the outset or you may 
give away the point that you want them to dis- 
cover in the process of doing the activity. 


3. Summary of the activity: The summary 
tells how many sessions you will need for the ac- 
tivity and gives a brief sketch of the activity. 


4. Teacher’s background: Background ma- 
terial is included as an aid to understanding the 
activity and the tasks required of the students. It 
is primarily for your insight, not the students’. 
Unless the procedure for the activity calls for you 
to refer to parts of this background with the stu- 
dents, do not lecture this material to them; 
instead use it as a resource for answering the 
students’ questions and facilitating their discov- 
eries during and at the close of the activity. The 
background material is generally too scholarly 
for the students’ needs, but it is essential for your 
own understanding. If you want further back- 
ground, consult the bibliography at the end of 
this manual. 


5. Procedures: This section gives you the 
~step-by-step procedures to follow as you lead the 
activity, including what to do before the sessions 
and during the sessions as well as assignments to 
give when appropriate. 


6. Handouts: The activities are actually 
driven by the students’ handouts. They contain 
crucial information or imaginative accounts of 
scriptural times as well as instructions for doing 
the tasks assigned. Some handouts are for all stu- 
dents; some are only for group leaders or for 
actors in a skit. This will vary from activity to ac- 
tivity. You will need to set aside time to photo- 
copy the appropriate number of handouts before 
class. You may want to give group leaders their 
handouts at an earlier session so that they can 
read them in advance. If you do this, tell the 
leaders not to share the contents of the handouts 
with other students ahead of time. Also, bring 
extra copies of the leaders’ handouts in case they 
forget to bring them to the session. 


7. Teacher’s supplements: In a few activ- 
ities, there are supplements for the teacher— 
resources that the teacher can use to enhance the 
activity. You do not need to make copies for the 
students. 


Tips on Leading Activities 


The following considerations can help you in 
leading the activities: 


Orienting yourself: To orient yourself to an 
activity, first recognize that the materials and 
procedures for the activity fit together like pieces 
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of a puzzle. You will need to read every part of 
the activity at least twice in order to see how the 
puzzle pieces fit together. The handouts are key 
pieces of the activity, so read them first. 


Your directive role: As teacher, you will ex- 
ercise a directive role and a consultative role. In 
your directive role, you will assign and explain 
the tasks of the activity. Be clear about the direc- 
tions. If needed, sketch on the chalkboard what 
is expected of the students. Make sure your oral 
and chalkboard directions match the directions 
in their handouts. Give specific time limits, but 
be flexible about extending the limit if the stu- 
dents are working well. 


Your consultative role: In this role, you 
will check with groups and individuals to make 
sure they are clear about their task and are on 
track and reasonably on schedule. Offer advice or 
explanation where needed, and be sensitive to 
the possibility that a given student may feel 
alienated in a group and need to change groups. 
Generally, for motivational reasons it is best to 
let students choose their own groups, but occa- 
sionally this does not work out. 


Noise: The more fully these activities en- 
gage the students and the livelier their creativity, 
the more noise you are likely to hear. Allow nec- 
essary noise and fruitful chaos as long as your 
students do not disturb other classrooms. Sub- 
dued murmurs and long silences probably indi- 
cate that the students are either confused or 
unwilling to do the task. In either case, stop the 
process and talk through the reasons for their 
hesitancy with the students. 


Grades: Grades may be given for tasks if the 
students seem to require the added incentive or 
control that grades can bring. Usually, one grade 
can be assigned to each small group, with each 
member getting the same grade. Because these 
activities try to promote involvement with the 
Scriptures, the grade should reflect the effort the 
group put into their project and the extent to 
which they follow directions, rather than their 
knowledge of objective content. Because most 
small groups enjoy the activities and conse- 
quently do their work as they should, the grades 
are generally higher than normal for classroom 
projects. In any case, do not make the grades 
competitive, such that one student’s or group’s 
success depends on another’s failure. 


Conclusion: Teacher-as-Artist 


A popular adage of unknown origin gives us this 

bit of wisdom: 

¢ The student plays the instrument. 

¢ The musician plays the tune. 

¢ The artist plays the audience. 

There seems to be a similar progression in 
the field of teaching. Maybe it is this: 

e The inexperienced teacher teaches the mate- 
rial. 

e The experienced teacher teaches the ideas be- 
hind the material. 

e The teacher-as-artist reveals the students to 
themselves through the ideas and the ma- 
terial. 

Actually, most of us hope that our students 
will do more than just acquire knowledge in our 
classes. Consciously or unconsciously, we are 
always angling for a response from them, con- 
stantly leading them out of a narrower frame of 
reference and into a broader frame of reference, 
steadily helping them to become more than they 
have been. In this way we teachers are growth 
catalysts, agents of transcendence. 

We should therefore be comfortable with the 
possibility of transcendence during these learn- 
ing activities. Moments when the classroom be- 
comes a “community” and individual students 
experience self-discovery parallel the times when 
the scriptural Hebrew communities more clearly 
realized their national identity and their special 
relationship with God. How much the divine is 
present to these revelatory moments in our own 
classrooms perhaps none of us is qualified to say. 
But we can witness, and we can wonder. 


ACTIVITY 1 


Sleuthing the Context 
of the Book of Proverbs 


Overview 
Question: Why do passages in the Book of 
Proverbs seem to express a message and values 
different from passages in other books of the He- 
brew Scriptures? 


Goal: That the students discover for them- 
selves the context within which the Book of 
Proverbs was probably collected, written down, 
and used—namely, the schools for young men 
studying to become scribes in the monarchic bu- 
reaucracies—and that they consider the poten- 
tial impact of proverbs on a society. 


Readers of the Hebrew Scriptures today are some- 
times puzzled by the apparent differences in 
message, tone, and values between many of the 
passages in the Book of Proverbs and related pas- 
sages in other books of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Overall, the Book of Proverbs tends to couch its 
advice in general terms of good and bad, success 
and failure, rather than in specific references to 


Yahweh’s saving deeds, Moses, the ark of the 
Covenant, or the Temple. Also, it seems ahistori- 
cal in outlook, concerned not so much with the 
miraculous, saving events of the people’s cen- 
turies-old relationship with Yahweh as it is with 
the everyday business of living a good, honor- 
able life. More particularly, some proverbs—such 
as those equating poverty with foolhardiness— 
contrast sharply with Deuteronomic expressions 
of sympathy for the poor. 

This activity points the students toward 
an understanding of the human variation that 
formed the background of the Scriptures and 
that accounts for the differences in outlook 
found across texts. In a kind of detective game, 
the students discover—through questions and 
clues about the proverbs—that the proverbs that 
eventually formed the Book of Proverbs were in 
all likelihood collected for and used in schools 
for scribes, which trained young men to read and 
write in preparation for becoming recorders and 
administrators in the businesses and civil offices 
of the monarchy. While these proverbs gave 
them practice in reading and writing, they also 
passed on the practical wisdom the young men 
would need to be successful in their careers and 
their day-to-day life. The unique characteristics 
of the proverbs can be traced to this context. 
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To some students it may come as a Sur- 
prise that the viewpoint of some scriptural texts 
could differ from that of other texts. Yet the fact 
that the Hebrew Scriptures were formed and col- 
lected over a span of nearly two thousand years 
ensures that there will be some cultural variance 
from one text to another. This merely demon- 
strates that divine inspiration can be transmitted 
through the medium of any human situation 
and—in fact—that God was forming the people 
even in the everyday world of studying for jobs 
and learning how to keep institutions going ef- 
fectively. 


Summary of the Activity 
(Two Sessions) 


1. The students contrast excerpts from the Book 
of Proverbs with excerpts from the Book of 
Deuteronomy and the First Book of Samuel to 
note some differences between them in mes- 
sage and values. 


2. To discover why passages from the Book of 
Proverbs differ from passages in other books, 
in groups of three the students, like detec- 
tives, piece together evidence from proverbs, 
questions, and clues to arrive at a context in 
which the book was probably collected, writ- 
ten down, and used. 


3. Each group produces a drawing and a sen- 
tence to explain the context in which they 
think the Book of Proverbs was collected, 
written down, and used. 


4. The students discuss (as a class) some aspect 
of our society that calls for practical wisdom, 
and they compose a proverb that offers such 
wisdom. 


5. The teacher discloses the probable context in 
which the Book of Proverbs was collected and 
used (the schools for scribes). 


6. The students consider the leavening power 
of proverbs for a society by thinking about 
themselves as the human embodiment of a 
proverb: if they were a proverb, what might 
that proverb be? 


Teacher’s Background 


What Is Wisdom Literature? 


In the Hebrew Bible, the books of Proverbs, Job, 
and Ecclesiastes are categorized as wisdom liter- 
ature. The Roman Catholic canon of the Bible 
also includes as wisdom literature the books of 
Psalms, the Song of Songs (or Song of Solomon), 
Wisdom, and Sirach (or Ecclesiasticus). (Protes- 
tants include these books also, although Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus are considered by them Apoc- 
typha—that is, not part of the Protestant canon.) 
Wisdom characteristics are also stitched here and 
there throughout other scriptural books. The ac- 
tivities presented in this topic of “The Wisdom 
Books” focus on the Book of Proverbs and the 
Book of Job, each of which represents a certain 
perspective from which the wisdom writers grap- 
pled with the realities of human existence. 

In general, to the ancient Hebrew people, 


_ wisdom meant the ability to order one’s life well. 


The wise person succeeds because wisdom pro- 
duces obvious good fruits. No one is as wise as 
God, the Creator of the whole marvelous world, 
and true wisdom comes only from God. How- 
ever, wisdom is not an abstract or highly spiritu- 
alized notion; it has more to do with practical, 
ethical, sound ways of living than with contem- 
plation. 

Basically, then, wisdom literature addresses 
how to live in harmony with the fundamental 
orderliness of the world but also what to do 
when that expected order seems to fall apart or is 
in chaos. Usually the term wisdom in the Hebrew 
Scriptures designates a way of living that inte- 
grates skill and ethics, but the term has broad ap- 
plication. Sometimes it refers simply to shrewd 
scheming (as in 1 Kings 2:9); other times (as in 
Prov. 8:12,22—36), it refers to God’s ability to cre- 
ate. In any case, either on a small scale or on the 
cosmic plane, wisdom designates know-how. 

The theological perspective within wisdom 
literature varies considerably, however. On the 
one hand, there is the notion, common in many 
of the proverbs, that God rewards diligence and 
goodness with prosperity but punishes idleness 
and vice with poverty and misfortune. Thus rich 
people and poor people each deserve their re- 
spective fortunes. On the other hand, the books 
of Job and Ecclesiastes struggle with how to re- 
spond when the expected order of things does 
not prevail—-when the just, God-fearing person 
suffers disaster without relief while the wicked 
person prospers or when life seems vain and 
pointless. This latter stream of wisdom literature 
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in fact appears to be a critique of the former, a 
corrective to a theology that expects a rather 
neat fit between one’s personal behavior and 
one’s fortune in the world. Even within Proverbs 
itself, however, there are exceptions to that or- 
derly outlook and variations in theological per- 
spective. 

The activities in this manual cover both of 
these streams of wisdom literature, represented 
by the Book of Proverbs and the Book of Job. 


Proverbs as Expressions of Wisdom 


Proverbs, of course, were part of Israel’s folklore 
from very early on. In tribes and villages they 
were the means by which the accumulated expe- 
rience of the elders was passed down to the suc- 
ceeding generation: 


Where there are no oxen, the crib remains 
empty; 
but the large crops come through the 
strength of the bull. 
(Prov. 14:4) 


A son who fills the granaries in summer is a 
credit; 
a son who slumbers during harvest, a 
disgrace. 
(Prov. 10:5) 


At some time during Solomon’s monarchy 
(c. 961-922 B.C.E.), proverbs were probably col- 
lected for use in the training of scribes for the 
newly established bureaucracies. In the opinion 
of many scriptural scholars, from Solomon’s time 
until Babylonia destroyed the Judahite monar- 
chy with the conquest of Jerusalem (S87 B.c.£.), 
these scribe schools associated with the royal 
court continued to be places where the wisdom 
of the culture and of other cultures could be col- 
lected by sages, or wise persons, and passed on to 
the young who were to be educated, that is, to 
the sons of wealthy Judahites. 

The hypothesis that the Book of Proverbs 
was collected and used in the scribe-school con- 
text goes a long way in explaining the peculiar 
form and message of the proverbs. For instance, 
consider the two-line format of the proverbs, 
with the second line in many cases echoing the 
message of the first line or providing a kind of 
answer to it. It is possible that the sages, or teach- 
ers, could have written the first line of a proverb 
on a clay tablet and then have directed a student 
to write a second line in response. Easily memo- 


rized, the proverbs would also have been suited 
to classroom recitation on a cue-and-response 
basis. Culled as they were from the world of work 
and economic affairs, they would have instilled 
some bit of grit or savvy into the students at the 
same time that they taught them how to read 
and write and memorize. 

There in the academies run by sages, the 
proverbs would have become part of the general 
corpus of the wisdom tradition, which was then 
more or less the “thinking person’s” style of reli- 
gion, a distinct voice within Judaism. Then as 
now, the cerebral considerations of the sages 
were at some variance with the more traditional 
piety of the general population. The sages’ re- 
ligious orientation, which was more rational, 
humanistic, and down-to-earth, was in contrast 
with the tradition of the priests, who emphasized 
God’s transcendence and the Law’s authority. 

Thus the proverbs, collected and used by 
generations of sages from Solomon’s court on 
down, often speak with a voice that seems for- 
eign to that which we hear in much of the rest of 
the Scriptures. It is the voice of reason. To para- 
phrase the proverbs: “Work hard and you will be 
rewarded. Do good and you will be honored. Be 
patient, diligent, trustworthy, and thrifty, and 
you will be blessed with good fortune.” Here we 
do not find many appeals to keep the dictates of 
the Law or to radically trust in a God who 
snatches the people from death and oppression. 
But the advice of the proverbs, if taken to heart 
by young men at the outset of and throughout 
their careers in government and business, would 
have naturally led to well-developed, competent- 
ly run institutions in the monarchy. The advice 
would have become a kind of honor code that 
operated as a healthy leaven in the society and 
that ennobled everyday life with decent human 
values. 

Because of its relatively “unpious” character, 
the Book of Proverbs was long deemed unsuit- 
abie for worship services, and it took many cen- 
turies for it to become accepted as a sacred book. 
One of the reasons we now see it as inspired writ- 
ing is that it was one of the instruments by which 
God authored an entire people. Partly through this 
book were the people of God authored, or 
formed. Because the proverbs were probably so 
critical in forming the values and ideals of the 
scribes, and because the scribes eventually filled 
nearly every administrative niche in monarchic 
society, the influence of the Book of Proverbs 
must have been tremendous. It could be said 
that because of this book, the scribal honor code 
became the administrative hammer by which 
God’s Kingdom was crafted. 
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Detective Work: 
Searching for the Context 
of the Book of Proverbs 


This activity starts with the assumption that the 
Book of Proverbs is unfamiliar to the students. 
First, a curiosity about the book needs to be en- 
gendered in them. So the activity leads the stu- 
dents to compare selected passages about wealth, 
poverty, and royalty from Proverbs with others 
from Deuteronomy and the First Book of Samuel. 
The messages and values, of course, differ mark- 
edly from the Proverbs passages to those in Deu- 
teronomy and First Samuel. 

Once the students have begun wondering 
why this is so, the detective game begins. They 
are divided into small groups and charged with 
figuring out in what situation or circumstances 
the Book of Proverbs might have been collected 
and used, a situation that would explain differ- 
ences in message and values. To do this, the 
groups have some proverbs to read, some multi- 
ple-choice questions about the proverbs to com- 
plete, and brain-teasing clues provided by the 
teacher. 

Figuring out that Proverbs in all likelihood 
was collected and used in scribe schools is only 
one part of the activity, only half of the activity’s 
point. The other part helps the students to con- 
sider the impact that the proverbs might have 
had on society. 


Procedures 


Before the First Session 


1. Before planning for the activity, which 
requires two sessions, read all of the materials 
that will be used: 

e Teacher’s supplement A, “Clue Sheet” 

e Handout A, “The Book of Proverbs: How Dif- 
ferent from Other Scriptural Books?” 

Handout B, “Detective Work on the Book of 
Proverbs” 

Handout C, “Where the Book of Proverbs Was 
Collected and Used” 


2. During the activity, the students will be 
working in groups of three. Make a photocopy of 
the “Clue Sheet” and cut the clues apart so that a 
single clue can be given to each small group dur- 


ing the activity. (If you will have more than ten 
groups of three students each because your class 
has more than thirty students, you will need an 
additional copy of some of the clues.) 


First Session 


1. Begin the session with the students seat- 
ed in their usual classroom positions, that is, as- 
sembled as a large group. Distribute handout A, 
“The Book of Proverbs: How Different from 
Other Scriptural Books?” Read with them the 
opening question: In what ways do some pas- 
sages in the Book of Proverbs differ from some in 
the Book of Deuteronomy and the First Book of 
Samuel? 


2. Then go through the comparisons of the 
scriptural passages with the students, having stu- 
dents take turns first reading the comparative 
passages on the outlook toward the poor in Deu- 
teronomy and in Proverbs and then reading the 


~ comparative passages on the outlook toward the 


king in First Samuel and in Proverbs. (The pas- 
sage on the king in First Samuel is a prediction 
attributed to the prophet Samuel about what the 
people—who were demanding the appointment 
of their first king—could eventually expect of a 
monarch.) 


3. During this reading, try to kindle the stu- 
dents’ curiosity. It would help to jot down on the 
chalkboard any differences the students notice 
between the Book of Proverbs and the other 
books. Essentially, the strategy is to move from 
how the books are different to a curiosity about 
why they are different. Here are some of the dif- 
ferences the students may notice: 

e Deuteronomy reminds the people that they 
too were once slaves, whereas Proverbs implies 
that slaves are a different kind of person 
(“much less should a slave rule over princes”). 

e Deuteronomy requires rich people to “open 

your hand to your poor” and “weight him 

down with gifts,” whereas Proverbs expects the 
rich to “rule over the poor” and retain their 
wealth as a “strong city.” 

Deuteronomy envisions a close-knit commu- 

nity where goods are shared, but Proverbs’ 

warnings against poverty testify to a society 
that tends to abandon its poor. 

¢ The First Book of Samuel views the king as nei- 
ther benefiting the people nor pleasing God, 
whereas Proverbs considers the king’s lips an 
oracle dispensing truth, justice, kindness, and 
piety. 
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¢ In both comparisons, Proverbs tends to draw 
its wisdom by simply observing what happens 
in life, whereas the other books draw their 
faith convictions from the history of the peo- 
ple and from a sense of God’s judgment on 
things. 

It would be important to let the students 
know that the Book of Proverbs itself does not 
speak with a completely consistent message about 
poor people. Besides the proverbs that view poor 
people distantly and even with judgment (e.g., 
poverty comes from foolishness, laziness), there 
are others that are sympathetic to poor people. 
For example: 


He who shuts his ear to the cry of the poor 
will himself also call and not be heard. 
(Prov. 21:13) 


Injure not the poor because they are poor, 
nor crush the needy at the gate. 
(Prov. 22:22) 


4. Ask the students to reflect on what might 
account for the different message and tone in 
some of the proverbs in the Book of Proverbs as 
compared with Deuteronomy and First Samuel. 
Where might the proverbs have been collected, 
written down, and used? Invite them to offer any 
wild guess so that you can use it as an illustra- 
tion of what they will have to come up with later 
in small groups. (You certainly would not expect 
them to guess correctly at this point that the dif- 
ference might be accounted for by the fact that 
Proverbs was given its shape in scribe schools!) 
Using a student’s wild guess, put the following 
on the chalkboard: 
¢ asketch depicting the student’s guess 
e asentence that explains the sketch 
For example, suppose someone suggests that 
proverbs were collected in the king’s court and 
were used in governing the kingdom. Make a 
stick-figure drawing of a king on his throne, with 
one of his officials instructing the people outside 
the palace, and a sentence under it, like this: 


“The proverbs were collected in the king’s court 
and were used in governing the kingdom.” 


5. Tell the students that their small-group 
assignment will be to come up with a drawing 
and a sentence that (a) could explain in what 
context the Book of Proverbs was brought to- 
gether and used and (b) could account for many 
of its passages being different in message and 
tone from passages in the other scriptural books. 
Let them know that many possible situa- 
tions could explain the difference but that schol- 
ars are fairly sure of one explanation. Explain 
that in order to discover the most likely situation 
out of which the Book of Proverbs was collected 
and used, they will have to become detectives 
piecing together the evidence at the scene. Point 
out that they will have three types of evidence: 
e a list of proverbs on handout B, “Detective 
Work on the Book of Proverbs” 

¢ a set of five multiple-choice questions, also on 
handout B, to help them interpret the prov- 
erbs 

¢ printed clues (each group will receive a differ- 
ent clue) 


6. Let the students break up into groups of 
three according to their own choices of team- 
mates. Distribute handout B and show them 
where the proverbs and the multiple-choice 
questions are on the handout. (For your own in- 
formation, the answers to the multiple-choice 
questions are as follows: 1, b; 2, e; 3, c; 4, d; 5, 
c.) Give each group a large sheet of paper on 
which to draw and write. Tell them their time 
limit for coming up with a drawing and a sen- 
tence that explains where the Book of Proverbs 
might have been used (for a bright class of good 
readers who are motivated, fifteen minutes 
should be enough). 


7. Give a clue from teacher’s supplement A, 
“Clue Sheet,” to each small group. For your own 
benefit and to enable you to tell if a group is fig- 
uring out its clue, here are the clues with their 
explanations: 

e Ciue 1: Why might it have been convenient to 
use proverbs that were written in two lines? 
[Explanation: The teacher could have written 
or recited the first line, and the student could 
have responded with the second line.] 

e Clue 2: Talking out of turn is punished in... 
[Explanation: The answer is “school.” Many 
proverbs admonish against this behavior.] 

e Clue 3: “One who knows how will always have 
a job, but one who knows why will always be 
the boss.” [Explanation: This is a modern prov- 
erb that expresses the value of an education 
for getting a better job.] 

e Clue 4: In ancient times the poor family’s son 
worked in the fields, but the rich family’s son 
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. . . (Explanation: The answer is “went to 
school.” If those learning the proverbs in 
school were wealthy, this is why the proverbs 
see poverty as distant and as the penalty for 
failure. ] 

e Clue 5: The employee who knows the boss's fi- 
nancial secrets is the . . . [Explanation: The 
answer is “bookkeeper.” This was one of a 
scribe’s many duties that required discretion, a 
quality much admired in the proverbs. ] 

¢ Clue 6: Corporal punishment used to be used 
on... [Explanation: The answer is “school 
children.” In the schools of ancient times, 
“caning” was a common punishment.] 

e Clue 7: Before the invention of the printing 
press, writing was done by . . . [Explanation: 
The answer is “scribes.” Writing ability, which 
is common today, was once a specialized pro- 
fession.] 

e Clue 8: In ancient times, those who worked 
for the government actually worked for... 
[Explanation: The answer is “the king.” Scribes 
did what today would be called civil service 
jobs, and in their careers they got promoted 
up the ladder, closer and closer to the king.] 

¢ Clue 9: To avoid being poor, you should .. . 
[Explanation: The answer is “work hard.” This 
was the discipline taught in scribe schools.] 

¢ Clue 10: Advice is always being given to... 
[Explanation: The answer is “the young.” Many 
proverbs address the young directly.] 

Of course, the students in their small groups 
cannot be expected to know the exact explana- 
tion of the clues you give them. The clues are 
just hints to help them assemble the evidence 
pointing toward a scribe-school context for the 
Book of Proverbs. 


8. While the small groups are working, cir- 
culate among them, listening for problems and 
helping them to find the right track. If you think 
they are not figuring out the evidence quickly 
enough, you can help them by allowing each 
group to exchange their clue with another group. 
If necessary, you can have them do this a second 
time or even several times. 

The time limit is helpful in getting the stu- 
dents to focus on their task. Remind them of the 
time limit if they start drifting into social chat- 
ter, but you may want to extend the deadline if 
the groups are working earnestly and need more 
time to figure out the explanation. In any case, 
ideally they should finish their small-group work 
before the end of this first session. 


9. When time is up, tell the students to 
write the names of all three persons in their 
group on their drawing. Collect the drawings. 
This would be an appropriate time to end the 
first session. If the students ask for the “right” 
answer from you, tell them that, in the next ses- 
sion, you will give them the answer that many 
scholars of Proverbs agree upon. 


Before the Second Session 


On the chalkboard, write the following list and 
the question beneath it: 

buying what you need 

getting good service 

having something repaired 

finding the right information 

having the law enforced 

having fun or relaxing 

finding work 

What proverb does our society need to learn? 


‘ 


Second Session 


1. The students may expect you to give 
them the answer to their detective work right 
away, but tell them you will get to that in a few 
minutes. Discuss what you have written on the 
board. The items in the list are there simply to 
suggest some everyday personal experiences up- 
on which the students can base an answer to the 
question, “What proverb does our society need 
to learn?” To get the discussion going, you might 
ask someone to tell you how they feel about any 
of the experiences on the list. 


2. After you elicit enough reactions to these 
experiences, you may be able as a class to start 
working toward a proverb for our society. Begin 
by asking questions such as the following: 
e¢ What problem seems common to all of these 

experiences? 
¢ What quality does our society seem to lack or 
need to acquire? 
e Is there an old saying that sums up what our 
society needs to remember? 
¢ Can we make up a new proverb that expresses 
what our society needs to learn? 
The purpose of this discussion is not to arrive at 
any particular proverb. Instead, the students 
should see how proverbs relate to the quality of 
life in a society, that is, how they tie in with 
what people perceive will improve the society 
and life itself. 


3. Returning to the group detective work of 
the previous session, hold up the drawings and 
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read off the sentences produced by the small 
groups. Then distribute handout C, “Where the 
Book of Proverbs Was Collected and Used.” Go 
over the illustration and the explanatory state- 
ments with the students. Ask them if they are 
surprised at the answer or if their group was on 
the right track. 

Then give them the answers to the five mul- 
tiple-choice questions on handout B and the ex- 
planations of the clues. 


4. Discuss the impact that the honor code 
carried by the young scribes into their adult ca- 
reers would have had on their society. After all, 
the scribes ran the day-to-day operations of the 
monarchical institutions—both government of- 
fices and private businesses. They would have 
been human embodiments of the proverbs—that 
is, they would have put flesh on the proverbs in 
the everyday world of ancient Israel and Judah. 

The implication of this insight for the stu- 
dents is that, like the young scribes in training, 
they too are developing themselves for future 
roles in society and they will take their values 
into those roles. After discussing this implication 
with them, give the students the following task 
to do individually: 

e If today you were the human embodiment of a 
proverb, what would your proverb be? In oth- 
er words, what value or piece of advice or ob- 


servation about life do you think your life 
expresses right now? What proverb could be 
your motto? Think about it for a few minutes, 
and then write a two-line proverb that you 
may share with the class shortly. 


5. Conclude the activity by letting volun- 
teers read their proverbs aloud. After each prov- 
erb is read, ask the class how that proverb, if 
widely heeded, could have an impact on our 
whole society. 


6. The following proverbs were part of the 
values or the honor code that the scribes were 
expected to follow. Now that the students have 
considered where the Book of Proverbs was col- 
lected, written down, and used and what role it 
played in forming the scribes, they will be able to 
better appreciate the significance of these prov- 
erbs for the society of the Judahites. Ask the stu- 
dents to find and read these passages from the 
Book of Proverbs: 

e 11:17 (on kindness) 

22:1 (on honor) 

23:29-—35 (on sobriety) 
24:24-25 (on justice) 

24:28 (on discretion) 
31:10-31 (on the ideal wife) 


The Book of Proverbs: 
How Different from Other Scriptural Books? 


In what ways do some passages in the Book of Proverbs differ from some 
in the Book of Deuteronomy and the First Book of Samuel? To answer this 
question, read and compare the following passages: 


About Poor People 


From Deuteronomy 


“The needy will never be lacking in the land; 
that is why | command you to open your hand 
to your poor and needy kinsman in your coun- 
thycae (10: LD) 


“When you [allow a Hebrew slave to go free], 
you shall not send him away empty-handed, 
but shall weight him down with gifts from 
your flock and threshing floor and wine press, 
in proportion to the blessing the Lorb, your 
God, has bestowed on you. For remember that 
you too were once slaves in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lorb, your God, ransomed you. . . .” 
(15:13-15) 


From Proverbs 


The rich man’s wealth is his strong city; 
the ruination of the lowly is their poverty. 
(10:15) 


Wealth adds many friends, 
* but the friend of the poor man deserts him. 


(19:4) 
Many curry favor with a noble; 
all are friends of the man who has 
something to give. 
(19:6) 


All the poor man’s brothers hate him; 
how much more do his friends shun him! 
(19:7) 


The rich rule over the poor, 
and the borrower is the slave of the lender. 
(22:7) 


About the King 


From First Samuel 


[This is a prediction about what a king will 
mean for the people, who are demanding that 
Samuel appoint one.] “He will take your male 
and female servants, as well as your best oxen 
and your asses, and use them to do his work. 
He will tithe your flocks and you yourselves will 
become his slaves. When this takes place, you 
will complain against the king whom you have 
chosen, but on that day the Lorp will not an- 
swer you.” (8:16-18) 
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From Proverbs 


The king’s lips are an oracle; 
no judgment he pronounces is false. 
(16:10) 
In the light of the king’s countenance is life, 
and his favor is like a rain cloud in spring. 
(16:15) 
A king seated on the throne of judgment 
dispels all evil with his glance. 
(20:8) 
Kindness and piety safeguard the king, 
and he upholds his throne by justice. 
(20:28) 
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Detective Work on the Book of Proverbs 


Why are some passages in the Book of Proverbs different in some respects 
from passages in other books of the Bible? To answer this question, your 
small group will have to do some detective work, putting together pieces 
of evidence in an attempt to reconstruct the human circumstances in 
which the proverbs in the book were collected, written down, and used. 


What to Do 


Your Task 


In the time allowed by the teacher, with your 
teammates do the following: 


1. Make a drawing that shows the situation, 
or circumstances, in which the proverbs 
might have been collected, written down, 
and used. 


2. Explain in a written sentence why that situ- 
ation might have led to a view of the poor 
and of the king in the Book of Proverbs that 
is different from the views in Deuteronomy 
and First Samuel. 


Your Pieces of Evidence 


You will have the following pieces of evidence 
to help you in your detective work: 


1. A selection of proverbs from the Book of 
Proverbs is given in this handout. These 
proverbs contain the answers to some mul- 
tiple-choice questions that follow them, 
and the answers to the multiple-choice 


questions in turn will enable you to come 
up with a possible explanation and to cre- 
ate your drawing. 


2. Five multiple-choice questions follow the 
proverbs. These questions will help point 
you toward a situation in scriptural times in 
which the proverbs were probably collect- 
ed, written down, and used. The questions 
and their answers are only a means to help 
you figure out the historical background for 
the Book of Proverbs. It is not necessary to 
answer every multiple-choice question cor- 
rectly; even a few correct answers will help 
you figure out the answer. 


3. A different clue will be given to each team 
by the teacher. The clue will help you figure 
out the circumstances behind the Book of 
Proverbs. 


Remember that your group will be doing de- 
tective work to discover only the human situa- 
tion of the Book of Proverbs. God’s presence in 
that situation can be and was perceived by 
faith, not by sleuthing! 
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Excerpts from the Book of Proverbs 


A brother is a better defense than a 
strong city, 
and a friend is like the bars of a 
castle. 
(18:19) 


Instruct a wise man, and he becomes 
still wiser; 
teach a just man, and he advances 
in learning. 
(9:9) 


Plans made after advice succeed; 
so with wise guidance wage your 
war. 
(20:18) 


My son, keep my words, 
and treasure my commands. 
Keep my commands and live, 
my teaching as the apple of your 
eye; 
Bind them on your fingers, 
write them on the tablet of your 
heart. 
(7:1-3) 


Wisdom has built her house, 
she has set up her seven columns. 
(9:1) 


The Lorp is a stronghold to him who 
walks honestly. . . . 


(10:29) 
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| passed by the field of the sluggard, 
by the vineyard of the man without 
sense; 
And behold! It was all overgrown with 
thistles; 
its surface was covered with 
nettles, 
and its stone wall broken down. 
(24:30-31) 


. . . Awise son makes his father glad, 
but a foolish son is a grief to his 
mother. 
(10:1) 


A patient man is better than a warrior, 
and he who rules his temper, than 
he who takes a city. 
(16:32) 


A wise son loves correction, 
but the senseless one heeds no 
rebuke. 
(13:1) 


Where there are no oxen, the crib 
remains empty; 
but large crops come through the 
strength of the bull. 
(14:4) 


The fruit of virtue is a tree of life, 
but violence takes lives away. 
(11:30) 
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Why did | not listen to the voice of my 
teachers, 
nor to my instructors incline my 
ear! 
(S713) 


He who loves correction loves 
knowledge, 
but he who hates reproof is stupid. 
(12:1) 


Foily is close to the heart of a child, 
but the rod of discipline will drive it 
far from him. 
(22:15) 


Blessings are for the head of the just, 


but a rod for the back of the fool. 
(10:6) 


Where words are many, sin is not 
wanting; 
but he who restrains his lips does 
well. 
(10:19) 


The fool’s lips lead him into strife, 
and his mouth provokes a beating. 
(18:6) 


You see a man skilled at his work? 
He will stand in the presence of 
kings; 
he will not stand in the presence of 
obscure men. 
(22:29) 


He who oppresses the poor to enrich 
himself 
will yield up his gains to the rich as 
sheer loss. 
(22:16) 


Varying weights are an abomination to 
the Lorp, 
and false scales are not good. 
(20:23) 


Entrust your works to the Lorp, 
and your plans will succeed. 
(16:3) 


“Bad, bad!” says the buyer; 
but once he has gone his way, he 
boasts. 
(20:14) 


It is wrong to fine an innocent man... . 
(17:26) 


He who answers before he hears— 
his is the folly and the shame. 


(18:13) 
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Multiple-choice Questions 


Circle the letter of one possible answer for each 
question: 


1. 
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To whom do the proverbs seem to be ad- 
dressed? 

a. little children 

b. young men 

c. young women 

d. parents 

e. old persons 


. The group that created Proverbs seems to 


have been doing what? 
a. conducting ceremonies and offering 
sacrifices 

b. issuing a prophetic warning to society 

c. cultivating farms, orchards, and vine- 
yards 

. constructing walls and buildings 

. training persons for careers as scribe- 
bureaucrats 
organizing a fighting force 

g. producing arts and crafts 
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3. 


What seems to be the location of the com- 
munity that focused on Proverbs? 

. the Temple 

. an arena 

a school 

. avillage 

. alarge city 

a workshop 
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. The people who used the proverbs seem to 


have specialized in what skills? 

. fighting with sticks or rods 

. building with sticks or rods 
growing and harvesting 

. conducting business 

. observing the laws of sacrifice 
predicting the future 


>oangys 


. The community that focused on Proverbs 


seems to have placed strong emphasis on 

what quality? 

a. might—the power of the king to save 
the people with God's help 

b. strict observance—exact obedience to 
the Law of Moses 

c. wisdom—knowing how to work well 
and live right 


Where the Book of Proverbs Was Collected and Used 


A Probable Explanation 


Scripture scholars believe that the Book of 
Proverbs is different from other scriptural 
books because in all probability it was collected 
and used in the schools for training scribes of 
ancient Israel and Judah. Through learning 
proverbs, students were taught to read and 
write. The proverbs also instilled important 
values in the young men who were students. 
Consider how the scribe-school explanation 
could fit the following. 


Reading and writing skills: It would have 
been easy for the teacher to write the first line 
of a proverb on a clay tablet with a stylus and 
then hand the tablet (with the clay still wet) to 
a student who had to inscribe the second line 
of the proverb from memory. Each student in 
the class would have had a different tablet with 
a different proverb on it. This could explain 
why so many proverbs are written in two lines. 


The view of poverty: Generally, only the 
sons of the wealthy could attend scribe schools. 
This would explain why the proverbs have 
such a distant view of poverty. Students would 
have been cautioned that if they were foolish 
and lazy, they would turn out to be poor and 
forgotten adults. 


Classroom behavior: Then as now, keeping 
quiet and listening were necessary for class- 
room learning. This could explain why the 
proverbs urge the readers to listen to their el- 
der advisors (the teachers) and to avoid speak- 
ing out of turn. 


Corporal punishment: In ancient times, 
when students arrived late for school, talked 
without permission, failed to dress neatly, or 
presented incomplete assignments, they were 
beaten with a cane. This could explain why the 
proverbs recommend “a rod for the backs of 
fools.” 


Up the career ladder: The graduates of 
scribe schools were among the very few per- 
sons in ancient society who could read and 
write. Because of their specialized skill, they 


could perform in a wide variety of professions. 
Many of them took administrative positions in 
the king’s bureaucracy. Since the king was at 
the top of the bureaucratic ladder and could 
influence promotions, scribes and those aspir- 
ing to be scribes looked up to him. Notice that 
the proverbs always mention the king in a 
favorable way. The fact that the king might 
someday be a scribe’s boss could be the reason 
for trying to instill this positive view. 


Positions of trust: Other scribes went to 
work for private businesses, often as book- 
keepers. To survive in these jobs, they had to 
keep their boss’s secrets and be trustworthy. 
This could explain why the proverbs urge the 
readers to learn discretion and integrity. 


Respect for the wisdom of other lands: The 
teachers in these scribe schools were called 
sages, or wise persons. In ancient Israel and Ju- 
dah, the sages were learned men who studied 
the writings of other countries as well as their 
own tradition. They respected the wisdom of 
other lands such as Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and the proverbs that the sages collected and 
wrote down at times sound remarkably like 
proverbs from these other cultures. This could 
explain why the biblical proverbs seldom men- 
tion the saving deeds of Yahweh—the Israelite 
people’s cherished history of Abraham, Moses, 
the ark of the Covenant, and the Temple. They 
seem to deal more with matters of reasonable 
living—the good and the bad, success and fail- 
ure, and lessons from human experience. 
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Clue Sheet 


Instructions to the teacher: Make a photocopy of this sheet, cut the clues 
apart, and give one clue to each small group in your class. 


Clue 1 
Why might it have been convenient to use proverbs 
that were written in two lines? 


Clue 2 
Talking out of turn is punished in. . . 


Clue 3 
“One who knows how will always have a job, 
but one who knows why will always be the boss.” 


Clue 4 
In ancient times, the poor family’s son worked in the fields, 
but the rich family’s son . . . 


Clue 5 
The employee who knows the boss’s financial secrets is the . . . 


Clue 6 
Corporal punishment used to be used on . 


Clue 7 
Before the invention of the printing press, 
writing was done by... . 


Clue 8 
In ancient times, those who worked for the government 
actually worked for. . . 


Clue 9 
To avoid being poor, you should . . . 


Clue 10 
Advice is always being givento.. . 


No 
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ACTIVITY 2 


Dice-rolling with Job for the Future 


Overview 


Question: What insights can the Book of 
Job offer to people who would like to control 
their future and guarantee themselves a mini- 
mum of hardship and suffering? 


Goal: That the students realize, through the 
story of Job, that a person’s good, correct, or in- 
telligent behavior cannot guarantee that his or 
her life will be free of suffering and that life ulti- 
mately is a mystery that cannot be absolutely 
controlled. 


The tendency to try to control every aspect of ex- 
istence seems characteristic of twentieth-century 
thinking, particularly in North America. The 
“control capability” that has come through tech- 
nological innovation is the hallmark of our age. 
Because so much of reality now seems control- 
lable, young people may develop the notion that 
they, too, can control almost every aspect of 
their future life by doing the correct, smart thing, 
such as taking a crash course in how to score 
brilliantly on the college entrance exams or get- 
ting in with the “right” group at school to ensure 
a fabulous social life. 


However, what is true of technological con- 
trol is also true of attempts to ensure a problem- 
free personal and career life: the sense of having 
virtually absolute control may be an illusion. Its 
illusory quality may be discovered when, for in- 
stance, a young adult who did all of the smart, 
correct things in high school and college is un- 
able to find a job in her or his field upon gradua- 
tion. Or, despite a couple’s longing to have a 
child and their careful attention to health mat- 
ters during the pregnancy, the woman gives birth 
to a severely handicapped baby. Doing all of the 
“tight” things does not ensure that one will have 
a life without pain. 

The Book of Job examines a parallel tenden- 
cy from its scriptural times, when most people 
believed that a person who was good, lawful, 
and religiously observant would have a long, 
happy, prosperous life. If suffering came, it was 
God’s punishment for sin, they thought. Thus 
those who were prosperous and long-lived were 
considered wise and good, and those who died 
young or suffered hardship were assumed to be 
getting what they deserved for their wickedness. 
It was expected that good, sinless behavior would 
guarantee a person freedom from suffering. The 
writer of the Book of Job challenged the prevail- 
ing mentality by offering a critique of the no- 
tion that we can control all of life by our own 
behavior. 
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To help the students identify with Job—who 
in the story suffers enormous personal tragedies 
despite being a genuinely good, just, and reli- 
giously observant man—this activity engages the 
students in a dice game that allots them either 
pleasant or unpleasant life possibilities. The stu- 
dents who are least favored by the dice are 
grouped together as a collective Job, and they 
conduct a dialog with the “successful” students 
in the class, similar to Job’s dialog with his 
friends in the Book of Job. 

The activity reminds the students of life’s 
mystery—that life is about love, not about abso- 
lute control, and that despite their best efforts to 
avoid it, suffering may come to those who have 
been very smart and very good. But the activity 
also affirms for the students that they are able to 
influence the shape of their own life in major 
ways, even if they cannot guarantee themselves a 
painless future. 


Summary of the Activity 
(Two Sessions) 


1. The students think about their future and 
write down a pleasant and an unpleasant pos- 
sibility for each of five areas of their future. 


2. They read about Job’s experience of suffering 
despite being a good, observant man. 


3. In small groups, the students play a game, 
rolling dice to determine hypothetical possi- 
bilities, pleasant or unpleasant, in their fu- 
ture. A keeper of the dice keeps score in each 
group. 

4. The student who rolls the greatest number of 
unpleasant possibilities in each group is 
dubbed a “Job.” The “Jobs” get together as a 
group and face the rest of the class, the “Suc- 
cessfuls.” The class hears about Job’s afflic- 
tions from the Book of Job. 


5. The “Jobs” and the “Successfuls” have a dia- 
log on this question: Why do some people do 
better in life than others? This leads to a dis- 
cussion of whether life can be totally con- 
trolled and of the “answer” that God gave to 
Job in the story. 


6. The students read about Job’s restoration to 
good fortune, and the teacher then reverses 
the fates of the class “Jobs.” 


7. The teacher presents the understanding that 
life is for love, not control. 


8. The activity ends by affirming ways in which 
the students have had influence over the 
shape of their life; that is, life is not strictly a 
series of rolls of the dice with random results. 
Influence, however, is distinguished from ab- 
solute control. 


Teacher’s Background 


The Book of Job: 
A Challenge 
to the Prevailing Theology 


The Book of Job tells the story of a just, religious- 
ly observant man who is suddenly afflicted with 
almost every misery possible. He challenges God 
about his fate: Why him? What has he done to 
deserve this? Isn’t the good person supposed to 
live a happy, prosperous, and long life and to see 
‘his family flourish over the years? 

The writer of the Book of Job, speaking 
through its main character, wrestles with the re- 
ality that bad things do happen to good people, 
an obvious fact that flew in the face of prevailing 
pattern of thought in Judah at the time the book 
was written. (Scholars estimate that it was writ- 
ten between the sixth and third centuries B.c.E., 
most likely the sixth or fifth). That thinking, ar- 
ticulated in many passages of the Book of Prov- 
erbs (see activity 1), held that the just, religiously 
lawful person would be rewarded with prosperi- 
ty, honor, and length of days, while the wicked 
or lazy person could expect ruin and disaster. 
The theory (frequently borne out in real life) was 
that a correspondence existed between personal 
behavior and personal fortune. 

In fact, good persons often did prosper and 
were surrounded by families who loved them for 
many years, and wicked persons often did sow 
the seeds of their own destruction early on in 
life. But the theory did not account for those 
cases in which a seemingly good person failed, 
died young, or suffered terrible tragedies. Neither 
could it explain why a scheming, exploitative 
person lived a long life of ease and wealth. 

At the collective level, a parallel theology ex- 
isted: as long as the people of Israel did not sin or 
as long as they turned back to God after sinning, 
God would reward them by giving them the land 
they had been promised and by prospering their 
people. During the Babylonian exile (587-537 
B.C.E.), the Deuteronomist, writing the history of 
the Israelite people, showed the connection be- 
tween lawful behavior and the reward of salva- 
tion (i.e., being freed from their enemies and 
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given their land). Of course, the exiles under- 
stood that what had been true for Moses’ Israel- 
ites (wandering in and out of sin in the desert 
before reaching the land of Canaan) applied very 
particularly to their own situation as captives in 
Babylon. They had sinned as a people, and their 
punishment was the exile. By turning back to 
God, they would finally be restored to their land 
of Judah, rebuild their Temple, and once again 
become a great people. 


The Theology of Strict Retribution 


The individual version (found in Proverbs) and 
the collective version (found in Deuteronomy) of 
this thinking is known as the theology of strict 
retribution. The Jews had no concept of final 
judgment or eternal retribution. In their view, 
Sheol, or the “nether world,” was not a place of 
reward or punishment but simply the gloomy 
realm of death, the end of life, a condition that 
was no better for good persons than for bad. 
Therefore, they believed that God’s justice had to 
be displayed during this life in a correspondence 
between goodness and prosperity, wickedness 
and misfortune. 

Thus if the Judahites were in exile, it was be- 
cause they had turned away from God. Once 
they turned back and clung to God’s Law, they 
would be restored to their land. In fact, that is 
what happened when King Cyrus of Persia con- 
quered Babylon and sent the Judahites home- 
ward in 537 B.c.E. They would never again have a 
monarchy and would always be subject to for- 
eign rule, but the Judahites did get back their 
land and rebuild their Temple. The credibility of 
the theology of strict retribution seemed to hold 
up in their experience of the exile and its after- 
math. 

This theology was one source of the legalism 
that persisted in the scriptural tradition from the 
exile onward. However, the doctrine was not 
held by the entire community of Judahites, and 
nowhere was its promulgation more loudly pro- 
tested than through the main character in the 
Book of Job. 


Job: A Good Person Who Suffers 


Job represents the model of religious observance. 
Even God can boast about him to the devil (Job 
1:8; 2:3). Because of his moral and ritual im- 
peccability, what is really being tested when ca- 


lamity strikes Job’s life is the theology of strict 
retribution. This theology is shown to contain an 
impossible contradiction: if the model religious 
person is afflicted, then God—who controls life’s 
events—must be altogether unjust and indiffer- 
ent to the plight of human beings (19:6-7). In 
other words, the theology of retribution under- 
mines confidence in God’s goodness. 

In the end, of course, the Book of Job reaf- 
firms all of God’s merciful attributes, but not be- 
fore the notion of strict retribution has been 
rebuked in both Job (42:1-6) and in his antago- 
nistic friends (42:7—9). In its own time, the book 
must have fostered the realization that abstract 
theology must be brought into line with life ex- 
perience. 


Reacting to the Book of Job 
in Our Day 


In the Christian era, the Book of Job is likely to 
be read in a different light because all issues of 
justice still unfinished at the end of one’s life are 
believed to be settled in heaven, hell, or purgato- 
ry. For Christians, who believe in an afterlife, the 
good-but-suffering Job could expect to receive 
his reward after death. Theologically, there is no 
big problem. But what scares the modern reader 
is that Job’s control of life is taken away from him 
and that for this, God offers no explanation or 
apology. This can be unsettling for twentieth- 
century readers who meet life’s vicissitudes with 
insurance policies and lawsuits and who typical- 
ly try to reverse the processes of nature with 
medical technology. 

In a society where our best high school ath- 
letes—depending on their career statistics—can 
eventually become highly paid professionals and 
where our academically strongest students—de- 
pending on their grades—can gain entry into the 
best colleges and professions, the attempt to as- 
sure nearly absolute control of their future can 
be a burdensome preoccupation for many stu- 
dents. It can make them tense, rigid, and highly 
stressed at an early age. Plummeting into the Job 
experience through a dice game gives students a 
chance to challenge the expectation that they will 
be able to control all of life. 


The Dice Game 


The activity of the dice game is not intended to 
teach the students that it is useless to plan, that 
all of life’s events are random, or that they can 
have no impact on the shape of their own life. 
These notions are false, and further, they are 
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detrimental to the development of a young per- 
son’s identity. Neither does the activity suggest 
that the students should give up living a moral 
life or practicing religion because “what good 
will it do me anyway?” Rather, the activity en- 
courages the realization that none of these good 
or intelligent behaviors will guarantee that they 
will have all of life under control, particularly 
that life will be easy and free of great suffering. 
Like the Book of Job, the activity asks the stu- 
dents to give up the illusion of certainty about 
life. To some students, this realization may come 
as a relief, not because it will lessen their efforts 
but because it can make their expectations of 
themselves more realistic. 

More generally, the activity predisposes the 
students toward flexibility and resilience in the 
face of life’s turnabouts. 


Procedures 


Before the First Session 


1. Before planning for the activity, which 
consists of two sessions, read all of the materials 
that will be used: 

e Handout D, “Taking a Chance on the Future” 
e Handout E, “Instructions for the Keepers of 
the Dice” (one copy for each keeper) 


2. Divide the number of students in your 
class by five to determine the number of small 
groups that will be playing the dice game that is 
the central feature of this activity. Each small 
group will consist of four players and a keeper of 
the dice, who runs the game for the group. Select 
and list students to be keepers of the dice. Keep- 
ers of the dice should be students who can exer- 
cise leadership in one way or another. 


3. For each keeper of the dice, set aside the 
following: 
e¢ acopy of handout E 
° a pair of dice 
You, the teacher, may want to give handout E to 
the keepers before the first session on Job so that 
these small-group leaders will come in prepared 
and eager to begin the game. However, if you do 
this, anticipate that some of them will forget to 
bring their copy of the handout to class. Have 
some extra copies on hand. 


First Session 


1. Call the keepers of the dice aside as they 
come into the classroom. Give each one a pair of 
dice. If they have not yet received handout E, 
“Instructions for the Keepers of the Dice,” give 
them each a copy and tell them to read it right 
away. 


2. Distribute handout D, “Taking a Chance 
on the Future,” to every student. Ask them to 
write their name on the handout, as it will be 
collected later and given back to them in the 
next class. Read with them the instructions un- 
der the first section, “Life Possibilities.” Give 
them a few minutes to fill in the blanks. In exer- 
cises like this, some students try to anticipate 
what they “should” write down. Encourage them 
to write down what they really feel would be 
pleasant and unpleasant in their own future. Let 
them know, however, that they will be asked to 
read at least some of their answers to their class- 
mates. 


3. When the students have finished writing, 
read with them the section “Job: A Man Who 
Did the Right Things.” Then introduce the sec- 
tion “The Game” by telling the students that 
they will play a game in class in which they will 
pretend they are controlling their future by 
selecting an area of life wisely before rolling 
dice. When you read through the “Steps in the 
Game,” it will be helpful to walk through each of 
the steps with the students, using an example of 
your own. Follow this procedure to walk through 
the steps: 

a. After the instructions for the first step are 
read, roll the dice yourself and tell the stu- 
dents what number comes up. It can be any 
number but 7. If 7 comes up, roll again. 

b. With the class, look up your number on the 
table of odds on handout E. Tell the students 
that if your number is a 6 or an 8, you are 
likely to lose, but if it is a 2 or a 12, you are 
likely to win—so choose your life possibilities 
area accordingly (if your number is 6 or 8, 
choose an area that is less important to you). 

c. After the instructions for the second step are 
read, pick any one of the life areas from the 
section “Life Possibilities” (money, work, love, 
achievement, and health) and disclose to the 
students the pleasant and unpleasant possibil- 
ities for you in that area. 

d. After the instructions for the third step are 
read, roll the dice until you get either a 7 or 
the number that you rolled in step one. Show 
the students that if you roll a 7 before your 
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number comes up, you win and get the pleas- 
ant possibility, and that if you roll your num- 
ber before a 7 comes up, you lose and get the 
unpleasant possibility. Tell them that your win 
or loss will be recorded by the keeper of the 
dice. 

e. Indicate that at this point in the game it will 
be another student’s turn. Emphasize that 
every time a student takes a turn, he or she 
must first roll for a new number. 


4. Divide the class into groups of five, com- 
posed of four players and one keeper of the dice. 
Ideally the students should choose their own 
groups, but be sensitive to making sure that ev- 
eryone lands in a group in which they feel wel- 
come. The keepers could stand or wave to show 
everyone where they are, and the students could 
group themselves around the keepers. Once they 
are in their groups, tell them to start the game. 


5. Keep your eye on the groups while they 
are working. Their concentration on the game 
may last only fifteen or twenty minutes. Also, it 
may be stressful to face the future for very long, 
even a pretended future. Use your judgment to 
decide when to call “time’s up” for the game. All 
students should have had a chance to roll for at 
least several of the life areas by the end of the 
game. Give them advance warning (“five min- 
utes left,” “one minute left,” and so on) so that 
they can make sure everyone in their group has 
the same number of turns at rolling the dice. 

Because this game deals with the personal 
hopes and anxieties of the students, it can elicit 
a lot of excitement. If the students are loud, it 
may be because they are imaginatively engaged 
and because the game draws out some deep feel- 
ings—like Christmas and Good Friday at the 
same time. As long as neighboring classes are not 
disturbed, let the students be as loud as they 
need to be. 


6. After the game is finished, ask the keeper 
of the dice from each group to announce the 
“Job” of the group, that is, the student who 
rolled the greatest number of unpleasant possi- 
bilities. If there is a tie in a group, let both stu- 
dents be the “Job” of that group. Then direct all 
of the “Jobs” to seat themselves together in one 
part of the room. They now become a collective 
“Job,” and everyone else (the “Successfuls”) sits 
apart from them. 


7. Read to the students Job 1:13-21 and 
2:7—8. These passages narrate the tragedies that 
befell Job. This completes the part of the activity 
that enables the students to identify with the sit- 
uation in the Book of Job. This would be a con- 
venient time to end the first session. Collect your 
dice and the students’ copies of handout D, 
which will be returned to them in the second 
session. 


Second Session 


1. Begin the session by assigning the same 
seating that the students had at the end of the 
first session; that is, all of the “Jobs” sit together 
in one part of the room and all of the others (the 
“Successfuls”) sit in the rest of the room. Once 
the seating is settled, give back the students’ 
copies of handout D, which they can use to re- 
call the life possibilities allotted to them by the 
dice game in the first session. 


2. Ask the class to pretend the following: 

e They are now twenty-five years older than 
they were when they walked into the class- 
room today. 

e All of the possibilities allotted to them by the 
dice game have actually happened to them in 
life. 

e They are now gathered at a reunion of their 
high school class. 


3. Ask each of the “Jobs” to tell their now 
middle-aged classmates what has happened to 
them in life. Although the “Jobs” may have 
rolled several unpleasant possibilities, it will be 
sufficient for each of them to tell just one of the 
misfortunes that has befallen her or him in life. 
(Some students might be embarrassed to disclose 
to the whole class all of the things that they fear 
might happen to them.) 


4. Instigate a dialog between the “Jobs” and 
the “Successfuls,” which will be somewhat like 
the dialog between Job and his friends in the 
Book of Job. The purpose of the dialog is to elicit 
from the students any convictions they have 
about their need to control their life, particularly 
the painful aspects. Begin the dialog by asking 
the “Successfuls” the following: 

e Why did you do better in life than your for- 
mer classmates, the “Jobs”? What have been 
the secrets of your success? 

Incredible as it may seem, students whose 
imaginary success is due wholly to the random 
fall of the dice are sometimes quick to assume 
superiority over those whom the dice have not 
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favored. They may gladly tell their less fortunate 
classmates how to get control of life. 

Listen for any remarks to the effect that “the 
‘Jobs’ brought their troubles upon themselves.” If 
you hear this, ask, “How so?” This question is 
likely to elicit from the “Successfuls” any of the 
perceptions that make the “haves” of the world 
comfortable with the “have-nots.” On the level 
of the game’s fantasy, some “Successfuls” may 
claim that they have lived a better life, that they 
are better, smarter people, or that they have 
pleased God better than the “Jobs.” On the level 
of realism, they may say that they just know how 
to roll dice better. 


5. Before allowing the “Job” camp to reply, 
have someone read aloud Job 5:17-27, in which 
Eliphaz asserts, “Happy is the man whom God 
reproves!” Eliphaz assumes that God has pun- 
ished Job for sinning by sending tragedies to him 
but that once God has wounded him he will 
bind him up and heal him. In other words, suf- 
fering is a punishment for bad behavior. Like the 
classroom “Successfuls” probably do, Eliphaz 
views Job’s calamity as proof that Job has done 
something wrong in life. 


6. Now let the “Jobs” have their say. It is 
likely that at least one of them will hotly defend 
her or his innocence. After all, on the fantasy lev- 
el of the game, their afflictions just happened to 
them in life. On the level of realism, they lost 
through the random roll of the dice. In neither 
case was misfortune incurred through their own 
fault. 


7. Start bringing the dialog to a conclusion 
by asking this question of the whole class: 

e Is there any way, such as by living a good life, 
behaving in an intelligent way, or practicing 
religion that we can ensure that nothing tragic 
will happen to us in life? In other words, is it 
possible for us to control virtually all of life? 

You could either invite verbal answers from the 

students or call for a yes-or-no show of hands. 

Certainly the Job story points toward a no an- 

swer. 


8. Chapter 38 of the Book of Job depicts 
God speaking from a storm cloud to rebuke both 
Job and his antagonistic friends because both as- 
sume that there is a strict relationship between 
personal merit and prosperity. Go over this with 
the students, and point out to them that God 
does not answer Job’s question of “Why me?” In- 
stead, God tells Job not to question God. This 


implies that life is governed by a divine mys- 
tery that is too great for human grasping. As 
the book’s “answer,” it is more likely to help 
the reader live with tragedy than understand 
tragedy. 


9. It is advisable to relieve the “Jobs” of the 
class from the dire life possibilities they have 
been contemplating. First, read to them Job 
42:10-17, which describes the restoration of Job 
to his good fortune. Then ask each of the “Jobs” 
to remind the class of the misfortunes that have 
placed him or her in the Job camp. Use any fan- 
ciful means you can think of to reverse this fan- 
tasy fate for them. For example: 

a. If a student says, “I’ve been afflicted with 
cancer,” say, “A scientific breakthrough cures 
you.” 

b. If a student says, “My business fails and I 
have to go on welfare,” say, “You are discov- 
ered by a major corporation that needs some- 


~ one with your experience.” 


c. If a student says, “My spouse abandons me 
and our six children,” say, “You meet some- 
one who loves you and helps you manage.” 

d. If a student says, “I’m in a nuclear holocaust,” 
say, “You are able to find a protected pocket 
that can sustain life for years, and there you 
and some other survivors start up a new Soci- 
ety.” 

If you wish, have the “Successfuls” help you re- 

verse the fates of the “Jobs.” You will want the 

“Jobs” to leave class with positive images of their 

own future in mind. 


10. Here is a summation of some of the in- 
sights that modern young people might take 
from the Book of Job. You can read, recite from 
memory, or improvise upon the following mini- 
lecture: 

e Most of us who live a good life, 
most of us who are faithful to our beliefs, 
most of us who stay healthy, keep fit, 
floss our teeth, 
most of us who work hard to get ahead in 
life 
Feel we have a deal going with life. 


According to this deal, what we tell life, 
consciously or unconsciously, is this: “Life, I 
will make my daily effort, and you will make 
sure nothing bad happens to me.” 

Of course, life never agrees to this deal. 
What we really have is a deal with our own 
imagination and our own hopes and our own 
fears. In a way, our deal is like an ancient sacri- 
fice laid before a stone idol on a high moun- 
tain. This is why we feel so outraged when 
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something bad does happen to us. We feel that 
life—or God—has cheated on our deal. 

But we have to remember that the very 
first commandment that God gave Moses was 
to not worship other gods—to not have idols. 
Neither was Moses to make a picture or a stat- 
ue of the real God. This meant that God would 
never be located in a specific place. 

The second commandment forbade the 
use of God’s name in vain. In ancient times, 
this was not a prohibition of profane lan- 
guage. Instead, it was a way of telling the peo- 
ple that they should not try to control God, 
for they believed that to name something was 
to have power over it. 


Both the first and second commandments 
forbade people, 
even “good people,” 
even hardworking, teeth-flossing people, 
even people who want to make a deal, 
from trying to control God. 


No, life and God are not meant to be con- 
trolled. The only things in life that are com- 
pletely controlled are things that are dead. 

So when bad things happen, there is no 
point in asking “Why?” as if some cog in the 
eternal control machinery has slipped out of 
place and needs to be repaired. 

The thing to ask is, “Now what? What can 
be done about it? And how can I keep loving 
and living through it?” 

A modern version of the Book of Job is the 
play J.B., A Play in Verse, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. After career failure, the death of his chil- 
dren, and the ravages of a nuclear war, J.B. 
(Job) is comforted by his wife. In the dust and 
ruins and darkness and cold, she says: 


“The candles in churches are out, 
The stars have gone out in the sky, 
Blow on the coal of the heart 

And we'll see by and by. . . .” 


“Blow on the coal of the heart.” No matter 
how bad life can get, there is always our God- 
given capacity to love that can sustain us, 
whether it is tender love at the touch of a 
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hand or tough love that grabs the system by 
the gates and straightens out what’s wrong 
with the world. 

Love is what life is for, not control. 


11. The activity thus far has aimed at deep- 
ening the students’ realization that they cannot 
have virtually absolute control over their life and 
that they cannot guarantee that life will be with- 
out suffering. Nevertheless, you need to be sensi- 
tive to the reality that young people, indeed all 
human beings, need to feel that they can have 
an impact on their own future and on the world 
around them. Life is not simply a series of ran- 
dom events. The students can influence their 
own future and the future of the world. The dis- 
tinction to get across is that they can influence 
but not absolutely control. 

To end the activity with a sense of confi- 
dence for the students, do the following: Take a 
pair of dice and roll them for the students to see. 
Ask them: 

e Is life just a roll of the dice? In other words, is 
whatever happens to us just random luck? 

e Is everything out of our control? Should we 
just sit back and wait for life to happen to us? 


12. In the discussion of the above ques- 
tions, elicit from the students the thought that 
there is some apparent randomness, some mys- 
tery to life but that this does not mean that ev- 
erything is out of control or that we can have no 
impact on our life or the world. To make this 
point, tell the students: 

e Think about something you did in the past 
that has paid off for you—something that has 
made things better for yourself or others, 
something you wouldn’t mind telling others 
in the class. 

Then go around the room and have the students 
briefly tell how their past actions shaped the fu- 
ture. Emphasize that we can have a great deal of 
influence on our life but that the story of Job re- 
minds us that influence does not mean absolute 
control. 


Taking a Chance on the Future 


Life Possibilities 


Below are some incomplete statements about 
five areas of life: money, work, love, achieve- 
ment, and health. For each area, there are two 
incomplete statements—one about a pleasant 
thing that could happen to you and the other 
about an unpleasant thing that could happen 
to you. Fill in all of the blanks with possibili- 
ties you would care about. Later you will read 
these to your small group and perhaps read 
one of them to the rest of the class. 


Money 


e Money-wise, a pleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 


e Money-wise, an unpleasant thing that could happen to me in the fu- 
ture would be 


Work 


e Work-wise, a pleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 


e Work-wise, an unpleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 
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Love 


Love-wise, a pleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 


Love-wise, an unpleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 


Achievement 


Achievement-wise, a pleasant thing that could happen to me in the fu- 
ture would be 


Achievement-wise, an unpleasant thing that could happen to me in the 
future would be 


Health 


Health-wise, a pleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 


Health-wise, an unpleasant thing that could happen to me in the future 
would be 
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Job: 
A Man Who Did the Right Things 


Thinking about life’s possibilities can be inter- 
esting and intimidating at the same time. Most 
of us try to do our best so that everything will 
turn out all right and unpleasant things won’t 
happen to us. 

As we know, the Bible includes the story of 
a man named Job. He was a good, just man 
who practiced his religion faithfully. He seemed 
to be without faults. Therefore, everyone ex- 
pected that he would have a life of prosperity, 
health, and good fortune because they be- 
lieved that good people were rewarded for 
their virtue. Job did have a prosperous, healthy, 
fortunate life—for a while. Then terrible trage- 
dies happened to him. Everything seemed to 
go out of control. 

Here in class, you will play a game in 
which you will try to control your future by 
making the right choices when rolling the dice. 


The Game 


You will play the dice game in a small group of 
four players, plus a “keeper of the dice” select- 
ed by the teacher. 

The object of the game is to avoid becoming 
the “Job” of the group, the player who rolls the 
greatest number of unpleasant possibilities. 
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Once you are in your small group, begin 
the game. Each player will take as many turns 
at the dice as time permits. 


Steps in the Game 
To take a turn at the dice, follow these steps: 


1. Roll for your number. Each time it is your 
turn, roll the dice first just to get your 
“number,” which can be any number ex- 
cept 7. If you get a 7, roll again. Whatever 
number comes up on the dice will be your 
“number” for this turn. In a few seconds, 
on the next roll of the dice in the turn (step 
3), you will want to avoid getting your 
number because if it comes up before a 7 
comes up, you will have a “loss,” which 
means that you will get the unpleasant pos- 
sibility. 

2. Pick an area. You will pick one of the areas 
of life (see beginning of this handout). The 
keeper of the dice has a table of odds that 
shows the chances of rolling your number. 
For instance, a 2 can be rolled in just one 
way, but a 6 can be rolled five ways. If your 
number has a low chance of being rolled, 
then you should pick a life area that is very 
important to you. If your number has a 
high chance of being rolled, pick a life area 
that is not so important to you. Tell the rest 
of the group what area you are rolling for 
and what pleasant and unpleasant possibil- 
ities you wrote in the blanks. 


3. Roll for the 7. Now is your chance to roll for 
a win or a loss. Keep rolling the dice until 
either a 7 or your number comes up. If a 7 
comes up before your number, you “win” 
the turn and get the pleasant possibility. If 
your number comes up before a 7, you 
“lose” the turn and get the unpleasant pos- 
sibility. The keeper of the dice will record 
your win or loss. 


4. Hand the dice to the next player. Your turn is 
over. You will have as many turns in this 
game as time permits. For each turn, you 
will first roll the dice to get a new number. 


Instructions for the Keepers of the Dice 


You are going to run a dice game and keep score for a group of four play- 
ers. You will not be playing the game yourself. 

The object of the game for each of your players is to avoid becoming the 
“Job” of the group, the player who rolls the greatest number of unpleasant life 


possibilities. 


To run the game, you will have 


© a pair of dice 


e a table of odds (in this handout) 


¢ ascorecard (in this handout) 


Once you have a group of four players together, write their names in the 
blanks on the scorecard. Everyone may take as many as five turns; after 
each player takes a turn, circle a “win” or a “loss” for the player’s turn. 


Steps in the Game 


1. Rolling for the number: Pick one player to 


start. First, the player rolls the dice to get a 
number (anything but 7), which she or he 
will want to avoid on the next roll. 


. Picking an area of life: The player consults 
your table of odds to see how many ways 


. Handing the dice to the next player: Tell the 


next player to take a turn, then the next, 
until everyone in the group has had a turn. 
Then start over with the first player for the 
second round of turns. Keep playing until 
the teacher announces that time is up, and 
make sure that everyone has the same 
number of turns. Keep the game moving 
quickly. 


the number can be rolled. Based on that, 
the player picks one of the life areas on 
handout D, “Taking a Chance on the Fu- 
ture.” If the number has a low chance of 
being rolled, the player should pick a life 
area that is very important to him or her. If 
the number has a high chance of being 
rolled, the player should pick a life area that 
is not so important to him or her. 


When the game is over, tell your players who 
the “Job” of the group is—the player who got 
the greatest number of unpleasant possibilities. 


Table of Odds 
Number Ways It Can Be Rolled 
3. Rolling for the 7: Next, the player rolls the 
dice for a “win” or a “loss.” If the player’s 7 6 
number comes up before a 7 comes up, 


she or he has a loss on that turn and gets “ 1 
the unpleasant life possibility. If a 7 comes 3 2 
up before the player’s number, the player 4 3 
has a win on that turn and gets the pleas- 5 4 
ant life possibility. Record the win or loss for 6 
that turn on the scorecard. : Z 
9 4 
10 3 
11 2 
iP 1 
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Scorecard 


Circle a win or a loss for each player's turn. 
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